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LAKE  COMMEECE. 


HON.  ROBERT  M'CLELLAND, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  8tli  of  January,  requesting-  me  to 
furnish  you  with  all  the  information  I  could,  in  relation  to  the 
present  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Western  Lakes, 
I  answered  early  in  February,  communicating-  such  informa- 
tion as  I  had  then  collected  and  could  conveniently  lay  my 
hands  upon.  This  matter  being  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  very  large  portion  of  our  extended  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  I  have,  since  my  former 
letter  to  you,  taken  much  pains  to  procure  from  official  and 
other  reliable  sources,  many  additional  and  important  facts 
in  regard  to  it,  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  commerce  not 
being-  well  understood,  nor  fully  appreciated  by  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  the  National  Legisla- 
ture who  are  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  apjiropri- 
ations  for  its  protection,  by  constructing  harl^ors,  light 
houses  and  other  necessary  improvements,  regard  it  of  small 
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consequence,  and  not  worthy  of  their  attention ;  because 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  proper  facts  in  respect  to 
it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  address  you  again  on  the 
subject,  giving  you  in  addition  to  what  I  before  furnished 
you  with,  much  other  important  information ;  the  whole 
intending  to  give  you  a  hasty  sketch,  though  a  correct 
one,  of  the  rise,  rapid  growth,  and  present  condition  of  this 
great  business,  and  the  difRcukies  and  embarrassments 
under  which  it  has  been  carried  on  from  its  early  beginning 
until  the  present  day. 

On  the  18th  December,  1841,  I  addressed  Capt.  W.  G. 
Williams,  of  the  Topographical  Engineer  Department,  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  in  answer  to  a  request  he  made  to  me. 
From  that  letter  I  give  you  several  extracts,  which  will 
show  you  something  of  this  business  antecedent,  and  up 
to  that  time,  and  will  then  furnish  you  with  what  informa- 
tion I  possess  in  regard  to  its  condition  at  the  present. 

"Prior  to  the  year  1832,  the  whole  commerce  west  of 
Detroit  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  carrying  up 
provisions  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  bringing  back 
in  return  the  furs  and  other  matters  collected  by  that  trade 
for  an  Eastern  market,  and  the  freighting  up  of  provisions 
and  supplies  for  the  troops  at  the  different  posts  established 
around  the  Upper  Lakes.  All  of  which  furnished  a  limited 
business  for  a  few  schooners." 

"The  breaking  out  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  in  1832, 
first  brought  out  a  knowledge  of  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  of  Northern  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  exhibited 
the  commanding  position  of  Chicago,  (hitherto  an  isolated 
place)  for  commercial  business.  This  war  being  closed 
that  same  season,  and  peace  being  re-established  in  all 
those  parts,  a  strong  emigration  set  in  that  direction  the 
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next  year,  and  the  rich  prairies  of  that  country  I)eirnn  to 
fill  with  a  vigorous,  liartly  and  enterprising-  population, 
and  from  that  time,  only  the  short  period  of  eight  years, 
may  it  in  truth  ho  saiil,  that  there  lias  been  any  Commerce 
west  of  Detroit/' 

"As  early  as  the  year  1819,  the  Steamboat  Walk-in- 
the-Water,  (built  and  first  went  on  to  Lake  Erie  in  the 
month  of  August,  1818,)  the  only  Steamboat  on  these 
Lakes,  made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinac,  to  carry  up  the 
American  Fur  Company's  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the 
same  voyage  until  she  w^as  shipwrecked  on  the  beach  near 
Buffalo,  in  the  month  of  November,  1821.  Her  place  was 
then  supplied  by  the  Steamboat  Superior,  (now  the  ship 
Superior)  which  came  out  in  1822;  this  boat  also  made 
similar  voyages  to  Mackinac,  which  was  then  the  Ultima 
Thulc  of  western  Navigation." 

"In  1826  or  1827,  the  majestic  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
were  first  ploughed  by  steam — a  boat  having  that  year 
made  an  excursion  with  a  pleasure  party  to  Green  Bay. 
These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made,  by  two  or 
three  boats,  until  the  year  1832.  This  year  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  requiring  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  Indian  war  then  existing,  Steamboats 
were  chartered  by  the  Government,  and  made  their  first 
appearance  at  Chicago,  then  an  open  road-stead,  in  w^hich 
they  w^ere  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  northerly  storms  the 
whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  even  at  this  day  the 
slight  improvements  made  at  that  place,  in  a  partially  con- 
structed harbor,  afford  them  but  a  limited  protection." 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Steamboats  navigating  these 
waters,  have  very  frequently  consolidated  their  interests 
and  made  returns  of  all  the  earnings  to  one  oflfice,  where 
their  accounts  have  been  annually  settled. ' 
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"In  1833  the  first  association  was  formed  by  the  Steam- 
boat owners,  and  as  I  was  tlien  eno-asfed  in  commercial 
business,  I  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  company  and 
as  sucli  kept  all  the  books  and  received  the  returns  from 
each  boat.  For  my  own  satisfaction  I  kept  an  account  of 
the  number  of  passeng-ers  who  passed  over  the  Lakes. 
This  year  there  were  employed  1 1  Steamboats  which  cost 
the  sum  of  $360,000 — -they  carried  to  and  from  Buffalo 
and  other  ports  on  the  Lakes  that  summer,  61,485  passen- 
g-ers. Of  these  42,956  were  taken  from  Buffalo,  bound 
West;  the  remaining  18,529  were  all  landed  at  Buffalo, 
excepting"  some  few  distributed  at  the  different  ports  along- 
the  Lake.  There  were  made  that  season  three  trips  to 
the  Upper  Lakes,  two  to  Chicag-o  and  one  to  Green  Bay; 
the  amount  of  receipts  for  which  were  $4,355  93,  but  how 
much  of  this  sum  was  actually  earned  from  business  West 
of  Detroit  I  cannot  say,  as  I  did  not,  as  I  now  ^vish  I  had 
done,  make  this  distinction.  By  way  of  contrasting-  the 
time  employed  in  making-  trips  to  Chicago  in  those 
days  and  the  present,  I  will  state  that  one  of  the  boats  left 
Buffalo  on  the  23d  June  at  9  P.  M.  and  returned  on  the 
18th  day  of  July  at  10  P.  M.  The  other  left  Buffalo  the 
20th  July  at  4  P.  M.  and  returned  August  the  Uth." 

"In  1834  the  boats  kept  up  the  Association,  which  was 
composed  of  18  boats,  costing  $600,000,  some  new  ones 
having  come  out  that  season.  The  same  mode  of  keeping 
and  settling  accounts  was  adopted,  with  this  exception ; 
I  kept  no  account  of  the  number  of  passengers.  This  year 
two  trips  were  made  to  Green  Bay  and  three  to  Chicago, 
and  the  amount  of  business  done  was  $6,272  65 ;  the 
greatest  part  of  this  sum  was  for  business  west  of  Detroit, 
as  the  tri]3s  to  Chicago  were  made  by  a  boat  running  from 
that  place  to  Chicago." 
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"In  1835  the  Association  amono'st  the  boats  was  kept 
up,  but  as  my  own  jjiivate  business  required  my  whole 
attention  I  declined  being-  die  Secretary.  As  I  saw  iDut 
litde  of  the  books,  and  they  are  now  all  setded,  nothing- 
definite  can  be  said  of  the  amount  of  lousiness  done  that 
year,  but  as  the  spirit  of  land  speculation  had  commenced 
West,  the  number  of  passeng-ers  crossing-  the  Lake  was 
much  increased,  and  consequently  the  ag-g-reg-ate  business 
done  must  have  presented  a  much  enlarg-ed  margin  over 
1843." 

"  In  1836,  the  Steamboat  Association  was  dissolved ;  the 
number  of  Steamboats  increased,  so  did  the  business. — 
There  is  no  way,  without  endless  labor,  of  determining-  the 
amount  of  business  done,  or  the  capital  employed ;  but  as 
speculation  was  rife,  and  bank  bills  plenty,  and  every  body 
getting-  rich,  a  greatly  increased  business  to  the  West  took 
place  that  year,  of  passengers,  merchandize  and  provisions." 

"I  find  the  same  difficulty  for  the  years  1837  and  1838, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  boats  and  capital  employed 
and  amount  of  business  done  in  those  years.  But  as  a 
great  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  country  had  taken 
place,  and  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Banks  occurred  in  May,  1837,  a  less  number,  or  at  least  no 
greater  number  of  passengers  crossed  the  Lakes,  in  either 
'37  or  '38  than  in  1836,  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  West,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  business 
of  those  years.  In  all  probability,  could  the  business  of 
either  of  those  years  be  ascertained,  it  would  prove  to  be 
less  than  was  Wone  in  1836." 

"  In  1839,  another  Association  was  formed  by  the  owners 
of  the  different  Steamboats,  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  I  cannot  give  much  detail  or  amount  of  business  done 
by  it.     The  increase  of  business  to  Chicago  and  ports  west 
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of  Detroit,  by  tliis  time  had  become  so  larg-e,  that  a  regular 
hue  of  eig-ht  boats,  varying-  in  size  from  350  to  650  tons 
each,  was  formed  to  rim  from  Buffalo  to  Chicag-o,  making- 
a  trip  in  every  sixteen  days.  The  increase  in  the  business 
\vas  by  emig-rants  with  their  household  furniture  and  farm- 
ing- implements,  and  others  g'oing-  West,  and  not  from  any 
freig-ht  from  Lake  Michigan,  as  the  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  that  section  of  country,  required  provisions  to  be 
imported  ijito,  rather  than  exported  from  it." 

"  In  1840,  the  Steamboat  Association  was  kept  up,  and 
embraced  more  boats  than  the  one  of  1839.  This  year  I 
again  became  Secretary,  and  can  thereby  state  something 
more  specific  about  the  business  than  I  have  done  since 
1834.  This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  the  Lakes  was 
48,  of  various  sizes,  from  150  to  (one  of  them  only)  750 
tons,  and  cost  in  the  construction  $2,200,000.  Some  of 
these  boats  were  run  and  others  laid  up.  The  business  this 
year  west  of  Detroit  reached  the  sum  of  $201,838  62:  this 
amount  of  business  is  made  up  (with  the  exception  of  some 
12  or  14,000  dollars  paid  by  Government  for  transportation 
of  troops)  by  passengers  and  freight  of  merchandize  going  to 
the  different  towns,  (I  cannot  say  ports,  for  there  is  none 
that  a  boat  can  enter  with  safety,)  on  tlie  borders  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  passengers  and  produce,  of  which  latter, 
there  was  a  good  deal  this  year,  from  the  same  quarter." 

"In  1841,  the  same  arrangement  existed  amongst  the 
Steamboats.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  1840,  with  this  exception,  six  boats  of  the  largest  class 
ran  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  15  day  trips,  and  one 
to  Green  Bay  a  part  of  the  season.  The  Chicago  and 
Green  Bay  boats  earned  this  season  the  sum  of  $301,803  29, 
From  the  increased  quantity  of  agricultural  productions 
brought  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  this  season,  also 
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a  g-ood  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the  mines  in  tliat 
section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity,  seeking-  a  market  by  the  Lake  route, — and  the 
very  large  increase  of  fashionable  travel  from  New-Orleans 
to  the  Northern  States,  during-  the  hot  season  of  the  summer 
months, — this  route  being*  preferred  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing- more  speedy,  less  expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower 
route,  and  affording  the  traveller  a  view  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  Lakes, — I 
estimate  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  by  the 
Chicago  and  Green  Bay  boats  this  year  is  made  from  legiti- 
mate business  west  of  Detroit,  and  amounts  to  $226,352  46. 
The  price  of  passage  and  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
this  aild  two  or  three  years  prior,  has  been  for  cabin  pas- 
sage, found,  $20  ■  steerage  passage,  10  ;  and  for  freight  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  light,  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  heavy  goods,  excepting  for  a  month  or  so  at  the  close 
of  the  season  when  freights  alone  are  usually  higher. — 
When  the  business  first  commenced  westward  of  Detroit, 
the  price  of  cabin  passage  and  found,,  to  any  place  on  Lake 
Michigan  was  $30,  and  freights  in  proportion." 

"  I  would  here  remark,  that  so  far  as  Steamboats  are 
concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  harbors  around 
Lake  Michigan  to  afford  them  protection,  their  whole  busi- 
ness is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  Lake. 
During  the  past  season,  in  mid-summer,  two  or  three 
boats  touched  at  Michigan  City  and  St.  Joseph.  With 
these  exceptions,  Milwaukie,  Racine,  Southport  and  Chicago 
are  the  places  where  they  have  regularly  done  business." 

"  I  have  not  been  able,  neither  is  it  possible,  to  show 
the  annual  increase  of  business  west  of  Detroit  since 
the  year  1834,  but  I  have  been  able  to  exhibit,  and  very 
correctly  too,  the  astonishing  increase  in  business  in  that 
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quarter  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  1841,  and  it  is  found 
to  have  g-rown  in  the  short  ])eriod  of  seven  years,  from  the 
trifling-  sum  of  $6,272  65  to  the  magnificent  amount  of 
$226,352  46." 

"I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  commercial  busi- 
ness done  by  sail  craft  on  the  same  Lakes." 

"I  estimate  the  number  of  sail  vessels  evened  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes  at  250,  varying-  in  size  from  30 
to  350  tons.  The  laro-est  one  beinof  an  old  Steamboat  con- 
verted  into  a  sail  craft.  The  smaller  sized  ones  are  em- 
ployed in  wood,  lumber,  and  stone  business,  and  confine 
their  operations  principally  to  rivers  and  short  trips,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  employed  in  freighting  produce,  mer- 
chandize and  other  property  the  whole  length  of  the  Lakes." 

"  The  cost  of  these  vessels  varies  from  $1,000  to  $14,000. 
I  have  taken  $5,000  as  a  fair  average,  which  will  show 
that  there  is  employed  in  sail  vessels  a  capital  of  $1,250,000. 
These  vessels  will  earn  annually  from  $500  to  6,500  each. 
I  average  them  all  at  $3,000,  which  will  show  an  amount 
of  business  done  of  $750,000.  Very  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  this  business  is  made  from  freight  west  of  Detroit, 
but  how  much  I  am  imable  to  say." 

"  The  amount  of  tonnage  on  these  Lakes  I  am  unable  to 
furnish  you  with,  and  it  would  require  much  time  to  obtain 
it  from  the  different  custom-houses." 

"  Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  our  domestic  trade, 
performed  by  Steamboats  and  vessels  owned  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Upper  Lakes.  But  a  full  view  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  o-reat  western  Lakes  cannot  be  shown  with- 
out  adverting  to  what  I  may  term  a  foreign  or  auxiliary 
trade  of  great  and  growing  importance.  I  now  have  ref- 
erence to  the  business  done  by  vessels  owned  on  both  sides 
of  Lake  Ontario  which  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal, 
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and  push  their  trade  to  the  extreme  end  of  Lake  Michig-an." 

"  With  the  exce])tion  of  Lake  Erie  whicli  is  partially 
furnished  with  harlx)rs,  coiLstrcuted  by  individual  enterprise, 
and  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  Upper  Lakes  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  these  indispensable  requisites 
for  the  safety  of  commercial  interests  eng-aged  in  that  g-reat 
and  ofrowinsf  trade/' 

"  With  here  and  there  a  light-house  above  Detroit,  every 
thing  remains  almost  in  tlie  same  state  it  was  found  by  the 
commercial  pioneers  when  they  first  broke  their  way 
through  Lake  Michigan." 

Having  given  you  the  foregoing  rapid  view  of  the  com- 
merce of  these  Lakes  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  I 
will  next  proceed  to  an  exhibition  of  its  present  condition 
and  importance. 

In  doing  so,  my  remarks  are  intended  mainly  for  the 
business  done  during  the  year  1845,  although  the  tables 
given,  include  1843  and  1844.  I  select  that  year  as  one 
quite  as  unfavorable  to  the  business  as  either  of  the  years 
of  1843  or  1844;  owing  to  the  diminished  receipts  from 
the  Western  States  of  the  more  valuable  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, flour,  wheat,  pork,  corn,  and  many  other  articles, 
the  causes  for  which,  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  this 
letter. 

My  purpose  is,  to  present  to  you  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  a  full,  fair,  and  not  exaggerated  statement  of  this  .^.p: 
business;  and  will  include  an  account  of  the  number,  ton- 
nage and  cost  of  the  steam  and  sail  vessels  employed  in 
1845,  the  gross  amount  in  value  of  property  transported 
therein,  the  losses  in  life  and  property,  the  number,  tonnage 
cost  and  description  of  vessels  built  that  year,  the  number 
of  persons  who  crossed  these  Lakes,  as  well  as  exliibit  to 
you  some  of  the  diflficulties  and  hazards  under  which  it  is, 
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prosecuted,  owing"  to  tlie  want  of  sfood  harbors  and  other 
facilities  for  its  protection  and  safety. 

I  have  a  famihar  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  Western  Lakes,  obtained  by  a  connection 
with  the  business  of  thirty  years,  and  collection  and  careful 
preservation  of  yearly  statistics  in  relation  thereto.  Yet 
with  all  this  personal  knowledge  and  careful  collection  of 
statistics,  I  am  not  able,  neither  is  any  person,  to  g-ive  a 
perfect  and  exact  account  of  the  amount  of  this  business, 
as  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  facts  and  fig-ures  that  are  ever 
made  and  collected  tog-ether. 

This  arises  from  many  causes.  In  some  great  degree 
from  the  manner  in  which  our  custom-houses  do  their 
business.  The  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  Lakes, 
being"  of  a  coasting-  character,  vessels  are  not  required  to 
report  on  their  manifests  their  cargoes  precisely^  as  in  cases 
of  foreign  voyages ;  and  much  business  is  done  between 
ports  within  the  same  District,  where  reports  of  carg-o  are 
■not  required,  and  between  various  ports  on  the  different 
Lakes  which,  if  reported,  the  amount  cannot  ever  be  ascer- 
tained ;  hus  placing  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  person 
to  arrive  at  a  full  knowledo-e  of  what  is  done.  To  chanere 
or  alter  the  manner  of  doing  business  at  the  custom-houses, 
the  voyages  being-  so  short,  in  a  great  many  cases  thirty 
hours  being  all  the  time  required  to  perform  a  voyage  on 
Lake  Erie,  would  greatly  embarrass  the  business,  cause 
great  loss  and  detention,  without  affording  much  if  any 
g-reater  protection  to  the  Government  ag-ainst  smug-g-ling-, 
or  be  productive  of  any  other  positive  good. 

Nothwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  attending-  the  acquir- 
ing a  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  Lakes,  sufRcieiit  authentic  facts  can  be 
ascertained,  to  show  the  business  is  g-reat  and  constantly 
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increasing',  and  is  of  sufficient  consequence  now,  to  entitle 
it  to  the  just  and  favorable  notice  of  the  Government,  in 
constructing-  harbors,  deepening-  channels,  and  building-  lig-ht- 
houses  and  beacons  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the 
lives  employed,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  g-reat  value 
of  property  yearly  transported  on  these  Lakes. 

Buffalo,  being-  the  g-reat  port  of  delivery  for  Western 
products  seeking-  an  Eastern  market,  as  well  as  shipping- 
port  for  merchandize,  manufactured  articles,  emig-rant's  fur- 
niture, &c.,  &,c.,  passing-  to  the  Western  States ;  I  have 
consulted  the  canal  office  in  this  city  for  the  amount  of  such 
business  done  upon  the  Erie  Canal  to  and  from  this  place, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  States,  Territories,  and  Countries 
from  whence  the  business  comes  and  g-oes.  By  the  canal 
reg-ulations,  the  accounts  are  required  to  be  kept  in  such 
manner  as  will  specify  the  property,  and  places  where  it 
comes  fiwn  or  is  g"oing-  to. 

This  will  show  an  important  branch  of  the  Lake  com- 
merce, perhaps  the  largest,  but  far  from  being-  all.  Much 
passes  on  the  rail  road  between  this  city  and  Albany ;  via 
Erie,  throug-h  the  Pennsylvania  Canal ;  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  through  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Canals  and  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  Rail  Road ;  Monroe  and  Detroit,  by  the  Michigan 
Rail  Road ;  and  yet  more  through  the  Welland  Canal  to 
Canadian  markets ;  and  to  New- York,  via  the  Oswego  Canal. 
The  whole  of  which,  could  it  be  arrived  at,  would  increase 
the  quantity  I  give  you  very  greatly. 

You  will  understand  that  these  Canals  and  Rail  Roads 
do  not  merly  carry  off  the  down  commerce  of  the  Lakes, 
but  they  do,  like  the  Erie  Canal,  furnish  a  very  large 
.amount  of  up  commerce.  All,  however,  fall  very  far  short 
of  furnishing  statements  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  business. 
Take  Buffalo,  for  instance,  with  a  resident  population  of 
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30,000,  with  all  the  seamen,  boatmen,  emigTants,  travellers, 
and  others  passing"  here,  they  are  fed  by  supplies  from  the 
Western  States,  received  via.  the  lakes,  of  which  no  accomit 
is,  or  can  be  kept,  So  with  the  reg-ard  to  the  immense 
quantities  of  lumber,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  other  building- 
materials,  the  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  mineral  coal 
used  herefor  fuel  and  manufacturing-  purposes,  and  western 
lead,  of  which  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  are  annually  used 
in  our  white  lead  factories  and  shops.  So  also,  the  salt,  mer- 
chandize, and  the  varied  descriptions  of  manufactures  made 
here,  sold  and  shipped  to  the  Western  States,  all  helping- 
g-reatly  to  swell  the  ag-g-reg-ate  of  this  commerce.  And  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  in  a  g-reat  deg-ree,  to  many 
other  places  on  the  lakes. 

Having-  prepared  tables  from  the  Canal  Office  books, 
of  what  business  the  Erie  Canal  receives  from,  and  gives 
to  the  Lakes,  I  make  the  foreg'oing-  remarks,  that  you  may 
fully  understand  the  tables  do  not  include  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Lakes,  but  merely  of  one  Port,  and  only  that  part  of 
the  commerce  of  that  Port,  which  passes  to  other  markets. 

These  tables  exhibit  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  passing- 
throug-h  Buffalo,  for  the  years  1843,  '44  and  '45,  up  and 
down  on  the  Erie  Canal.  They  are  made  from  forms  in 
the  Canal  Office.  The  business  of  1844  and  '45  is  shown 
in  detail,  as  well  as  agg-reg-ate  ;  of  1843  only  the  aggregate 
is  given.  They  illustrate  in  some  degree,  the  singular  and 
diversified  operations  of  commerce.  There  was  received 
here  from  Ohio,  during  the  year  of  1845,  and  passed 
towards  tide-water  for  a  market,  881,155  pounds  of  stone, 
lime  and  clay,  and,  during  the  same  time  the  Canal 
delivered  at  this  city,  which  were  shipped  to  that  State,  ^ 
900,540  pounds  of  the  like  kind  of  property.  The  same 
with  regard  to  mineral  coal,  and  many  other  articles. 
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By  observing"  the  grand  divisions  in  the  taljles,  yon  will 
find  them  as  follows :  Tlie  Forest,  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, Merchandize,  and  other  articles.  Under  the 
division  of  the  Forest,  is  classed  furs  and  peltries,  all  kinds 
of  lumber,  wood  and  ashes.  Under  Agriculture  is  placed 
first,  product  of  animals,  pork,  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  butter, 
lard,  wool  and  hides ;  secondly,  vegetable  food,  flour,  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  other  g-rain,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes  and 
dried  fruits ;  thirdly,  other  ag-ricultural  productions,  cotton, 
tobacco,  clover  and  g-rass-seed,  flax-seed  and  hops.  Under 
Manufactures,  domestic  spirits,  leather,  furniture,  bar  and 
pig  lead,  pig  iron,  iron  ware,  domestic  wollens,  domestic 
cottons,  and  salt.  Under  Merchandize,  every  description  of 
merchants' goods  paying  the  highest  rates  of  tolls.  Under 
other  articles,  stone,  lime,  clay,  gypsum,  mineral  coal  and 
sundries.  The  last  item,  sundries,  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  embraces  all  unenumerated  articles  paying  the  same 
rate  of  toll,  a  few  of  which  are,  hemp,  beef  and  mutton 
tallow,  lard  and  essential  oils,  lake  fish,  broom-corn,  cran- 
berries, medicinal  and  other  roots,  apples,  and  many 
others. 

You  will  notice  great  fluctuations  in  a  variety  of  articles 
of  the  same  kind,  being  greater  one  year  and  less  the 
next.  Flour  and  wheat,  for  instance,  in  1845,  is  much  less 
than  in  1844;  the  reason  for  that  is  this.  Tlie  sudden  rise 
in  value,  which  wheat  and  flour  took  early  in  September 
1844,  brought  nearly  the  whole  crop  into  market  from  the 
West,  that  year.  The  crop  of  1845,  in  Ohio,  from  whence 
we  have  heretofore  drawn  our  largest  supplies,  was 
extensively  injured  by  the  drought,  and  her  exports  much 
reduced.  The  same  cause  prevented  much  of  the  prolific 
crop  of  Micliigan  being  converted  into  flour,  we  beino- 
short  over   100,000  barrels  from  that  State,  although  we 
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have  a  slig-ht  increase  in  wheat.  The  hke  cause  affected 
the  fruit  crops  in  all  the  West,  they  being-  importers  of 
g-reen  and  dried  fruits,  instead  of  exporters ;  likewise,  with 
reg-ard  to  butter,  cheese,  clover  and  grass-seed,  all  were 
affected  by  the  same  cause.  The  unusually  fine  navig-able 
condition,  and  early  opening-  of  the  rivers  leading-  from  the 
valley  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  the  great  pork 
reg-ion  of  the  United  States,  in  February,  1845,  long-  before 
the  Lake  route  could  be  used,  caused  the  great  bulk  of 
that  article  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  Corn  being  a 
cheap  article,  and  as  expensive  to  transport  as  wheat, 
could  not  appear  in  kind,  but  came  forward  in  the  shape  of 
domestic  spirits  in  largely  increased  quantities.  In  addition 
to  all,  after  the  grain  crops  had  been  gatheredin,  in  the 
Western  States,  the  extremely  boisterous  navigation  of 
the  Lakes  during  tlie  most  part  of  last  fall,  did  allow  only 
time  enough  to  get  a  small  portion  to  market. 

Of  the  immense  crops  of  grain,  (  except  wheat  in  Ohio  ) 
the  in  States  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  but  little  of  which,  not 
exceeding  one  third  part,  was  shipped  off  last  fall,  will,  if 
succeeded  by  a  good  yield  the  coming  season,  give  such  a 
volume  of  commerce  to  the  Lakes,  as  has  never  before 
been  witnessed. 

The  furniture  column  in  tlie  tables  will  better  show  you 
the  course  of  Western  emigration  than  any  thing  else ;  and 
that  it  will  require  but  a  year  or  two  at  fartliest  to  cause 
the  greatest  bulk  of  commerce  to  flow  through  the  whole 
rano-e  of  Lakes,  instead  of  beino-  limited  as  heretofore  to 
Lake  Erie.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  harbors  and 
light-houses  on  the  Lakes  westward  of  Detroit.  And  of  the 
very  great  (the  most  pressing)  necessity  of  deepening  the 
channel  across  the  flats  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  an  obstruction  so 
serious,  that  it  very  much  enhances  the  price  of  freight,  in 
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consequence  of  vessels  and  other  craft  being'  unable  to  pass 
them  full  loaded ;  and  the  dang-er  and  detention  to  property 
by  lig-htering"  over  in  stormy  weather,  cannot  be  conceived 
by  any  unacquainted  with  the  business.  Very  many  of 
our  steam  and  sail  craft,  but  for  these  obstructions  could 
carry  1000  barrels  of  flour  more  than  they  do,  save  time 
and  loss,  and  do  the  business  cheaper.  This  is  an  improv- 
ment  of  all  others  that  demands  immediate  attention,  but 
althoug-h  I  place  it  first,  the  necessity  of  other  improvements 
on  all  the  Lakes  is  not  diminished. 

By  these  tables,  one  important  fact  is  shown.  They 
designate  a  numljer  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  their 
])roductions  which  participate  larg-ely  in  this  commerce. 
To  those  named  may  be  added  Massachusetts,  which,  by 
her  g-reat  Western  rail-road  connecting-  with  the  Erie  Canal, 
is  very  deeply  interested,  and  so  are  all  the  other  New 
Eng-land  States  in  a  lesser  deg-ree,  in  exchangfing'  their 
varied  manufactures  for  the  ag-ricultural  products,  and 
minerals  of  the  Western  States.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
already  finds  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing-  market  throug"h 
this  commerce,  for  the  consumption  of  her  sug-ar  and 
molasses.  As  cotton  factories  g-row  up  around  these  Lakes, 
which  is  already  being'  the  case,  the  cotton  g-rowing  States 
will  see  that  article  traversing  our  great  Western  Waters ; 
and  the  British  possessions  and  fisheries  around  the  St. 
Lawrence  will  consume  large  quantities  of  American 
provisions,  received  through  this  channel.  Li  view  of  all 
this,  may  I  not  ask,  if  the  Memphis  Convention  considered 
the  Mississippi  River  an  inland  sea,  what  may  our  great 
chain  of  Lakes  be  called  ? 

Table  No.  1,  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  property 
first  entered  or  cleared  on  the  Canal  from  Buffalo,  bound 
towards  tide-water,   and  the  places  from  whence  it  came 
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That  marked  No.  2,  shows  the  kind  and  quantity  of  property 
received  at  Buffalo  via.  the  Canal,  and  its  places  of  destina- 
tion. That  portion  in  this  table  set  down  for  New  York, 
means  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  Erie,  Chautauque  and 
and  Cattaraugus  counties,  in  this  State.  Of  tins  property, 
much  the  largest  part  is,  subsequently  sold  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  passes  to  the  Western  States  aiding  to  swell  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes. 

Amongst  the  articles  classed  Sundries,  in  table  No.  1,  for 
1845,  Missouri,  47,170  pounds,  is  lard  oil,  and  Kentucky, 
610,415  pounds,  is  hemp,  brought  this  way  through  the 
new  canal,  opened  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo  on  Lake 
Erie  ;  it  is  already  an  item  of  some  importance.  As  our 
Canal  Board  have  made  some  considerable  reductions  in 
tolls,  on  many  articles  of  western  products,  we  may  look  for 
a  corresponding  increase  of  them  to  pass  over  the  Lakes. 
That  such  will  be  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  tolls,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  dated 

"  Cincinnati,  May  2,  1846. 
Yesterday,  Messrs.  James  Wilson  «&  Co.,   agents  for 
Griffith's  Western  Line,  received  a  quantity  of  flour  from 
St.  Loviis,  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York  via.  Miami  Canal 
and  the  Lakes.     This  shipment  will  be  followed  by  others 
for   the  same  destination.     This    is  a  new  feature  in   our 
canal  business,   as  well  as  a  new  element  of  prosperity. 
The  charges  on  this  flour  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 
Freight  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  per.  bbl.     $0  20 
Cartage,  and  Cincinnati  charges,     -         -         -  8 

Freight  thence  to  New  York,     -         -         -         1  25 

Total  charges,  per.  bbl.     -         -         -         -    1  53 
Cheap  enough  in  all  conscience,  for  carrying  it  1,775  miles. 
The  charges  by  the  southern  route  would  be  about  $  1  40 
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per.  bbl.,  but  the  clang-er  of  souring-,  the  damag-e  to  packag-es 
in  the  trans-shipment  at  New  Orleans,  &c.  will  be  g-reater 
than  the  difference  in  freig-ht." 

With  these  explanations,  I  think  you  will  readily  under- 
stand the  tables. 

To  the  g-reat  industry  and  care  wliich  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  of  this  city  exerts,  in  collecting-  and  publishing-, 
at  much  expense,  important  statistical  information  relative 
to  this  Commerce,  I  am  frequently  indebted  for  valuable 
facts,  and  I  have  drawn  upon  their  labors  with  g-reat 
freedom. 

In  the  year  1845,  there  were  the  following  number  and 
description  of  vessels  owned  and  running-  on  the  Lakes 
above  Niag-ara  Falls,  as  near  as  can  l5e  ascertained  by  the 
most  careful  inquiry : 

Steamboats,  -         52         -         20,500  Tons. 

Propellers,     -  -       8  -         -      2,500     " 

Brigs,         .  -         50         -         11,000     " 

Schooners,     -  -  270  -         -    42,000     " 


380  ■  76,000 

costing  in  their  construction  $4,600,000. 

And  during  the  same  year,  the  number  on  Lake  Ontario 
was  very  near  the  following,  but  of  this  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence,  and  only  from  personal  observation.  I  have 
consulted  the  commercial  papers  of  Oswego  for  these 
accounts,  but  their  attention  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directed  that  way,  or  if  it  has  been,  and  any  statement 
]3ublished,  it  has  escaped  my  observation. 

7  Steamboats  \vhich  confined  their  trade  to  that  Lake. 

8  large  Propellers  and  about  100  Brigs  and  Schooners, 
not  merely  engaged  on  that  Lake,  but  the  largest  sized  and 
greater  number  extend  their  operations  to  the  extreme  end 
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of  Lake  Michig-an,  via.  the  Wellaiid  Canal,  and  carry  up 
and  bring-  back  an  immense  amount  of  business  in  merchan- 
dise, salt,  passeng-ers,  agricultural  productions,  &c.  The 
tonnagfe  owned  and  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  I  estimate  at 
18,000  tons,  and  the  cost  of  construction  at  $1,500,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  after  the  close  of  navig-ation,  there 
were  put  in  construction  around  these  Upper  Lakes,  the 
following"  vessels  which  I  know  of,  several  of  them  are 
finished  and  are  now  employed,  viz:  7  Steamboats,  9 
Propellers,  14  Brig-s  and  Schooners,  all  of  the  larg-est  class. 
Larg-e  additions  were  made  during-  the  past  winter  of 
tonnag-e  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  I  have  no  means  of  giving- 
the  amount. 

The  extremely  boisterous  weather  last  fall  was  very 
destructive  to  lives  and  vessels,  amounting-  to,  as  nearly  as 
a  careful  account  can  make  it,  sixty  lives  lost,  thirty-six 
vessels  driven  ashore,  twenty  of  which  became  total 
wrecks,  four  foundered  at  sea  with  entire  loss  of  crews 
and  carg-oes,  and  producing-  a  loss  in  the  ag-greg-ate  of 
property  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  it  has 
suffered  in  losses,  within  the  last  five  years,  more  than 
four  hundred  lives,  and  destruction  and  damage  to  steam- 
boats, vessels,  and  cargoes,  more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  increase  of  the  Lake  Marine  during  1845  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  consisted  of  the  following 
vessels,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 
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INCREASE  OF  LAKE 

Names.  Class.     Tonnage. 

Niagara, ste'r,  107.5 . . . 

Oregon, "  7h1..  . 

Jioston, "  775 . .  . 

Superior, "  5G7 . . . 

Troy, "  547... 

Helen  Strong, "  253  . . . 

John  Owen, "  250 . . . 

Romeo, "  180... 

Enterprise, "  100... 

Empire,  2d, "  100... 

Algomah, "  100... 

Pilot, "  80 . . . 

Princeton, prop'r,  456 . . . 

Oregon, "  813... 

Phoenix, "  305 .. . 

Detroit, "  290 .. . 

Odd  Fellow, brig,  225 . . . 

Enterprise, "  207 .. . 

Wing-and-Wing, . .  sch'r,  228 . . . 

Magnolia, "  200 .. . 

Scotland, "  200 .. . 

J.  Y.  Scammon,. . .  "  194 .. . 

Napoleon, "  195... 

Freeman, "  190... 

Eagle, "  180... 

Bonesteel, "  150... 

Sheppardson, "  130 . . . 

Rockwell, "  120... 

E.Henderson, "  110... 

Rainbow, "  117... 

C.  Howard, "  103 .. . 

J.Irwin, "  101... 

Avenger "  78 . . , 

Flying  Dutchman,. .  "  74 . . . 

Cadet, "  72 . . , 

W.  A.  Adair, "  61... 

Elbe, "  57... 

Planet, "  25 . . , 

Albany, "  148 .. , 

Pilot, .' "  50 . . 

Mary  Anne, "  50 . . 

Marinda, "  60 . .  - 

Sparrow, "  50 . . 

BigB, "  60.. 

Hard  Times,  ....  "  45 . .  , 

Friendship, sloop,  45 . . 

Buffalo, "  30 . . 


MARINE  IN  1845. 

Where  built. 

.Buft'alo, 
.Newport,  Mich. 
.  Detroit, 
.Perrysburg,  O. 
.Maumee  City,  O. 
•  Monroe,  Mich. 
.  Truago,       " 
.  Detroit,        " 
.Green  Bay,  W.  T. 
.Grand  Ra[iids,  Mich., 
.  St.  Joseph  River,  " 
.  Union  City,  " 

.Perrysburg,  O. 
.  Cleveland,  O. 


.  Detroit,  Mich. 
.  Cleveland,  O. 
,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  O. 
,  Charleston,  O. 
.Perrysburg,  O. 
.  Chicago,  111., 
,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
.  Charleston,  O. 
.  Sandusky,  O., 
.  Milwaukie,  W.  T. 


, Sheboygan,       " 
.  Huron,  O. 
,  Cleveland,  O. 
.  Cottersville,  Mich. 
.  Madison,  O. 
•  Cleveland  O. 


,  Raised  and  re-rigged. 
.Milwaukie,  W.  T. 


.Lexington,  Mich. 
.  China,  " 

Eighteen  Mile  Creek. 


.Sheboygan,  W.  T. 
.New  BufTalo,  Michigan. 


Total,  47  vessels, 


9,727  at  a  cost  exceeding  $650,000. 
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I  can   g-ive   the  following-   (as  part)  of  the  addition  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

Names.  Class.     Tonnage.  Where  built. 

Syracuse, prop'r,  315 ... .  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

H.  Clay, "  300 Dexter,       " 

Hampton, brig  300 Pt.  Peninsular,  N.  Y. 

T.  Wyman, "  258 Oswego,  " 

Algomah, "  335 Cape  Vincent,  " 

Wabash «'  314 Sackett's  Harbor,  •' 

Crispin, "  154 "  " 

H.  H.  Sizer, scli'r,  242 Pillar  Point,  " 

Maid  of  the  Mill, . .        "  200 Oswego,  " 

Milan "  147 Pt.  Peninsular,  " 

H.  Wheaton, "  200 Oswego,  " 

Welland, "  220 "  " 

Josephine, "  175 "  .  " 

Total  thirteen  vessels,  3,160 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  lists,  you  will  see  the 
size  and  description  of  vessels  required  to  do  the  business 
on  such  a  long-  line  of  coasting-,  from  Michigan  City  and 
Chicago  to  Ogdensburgh  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance 
over  fifteeen  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  vast  emig-ra- 
tion,  passing  this  spring  through  the  extreme  leng-th  of 
these  Lakes,  to  purchase  and  settle  the  public  lands  will, 
annually  require  an  increase  in  size  and  number  of  vessels, 
to  carry  off  the  increasing-  productionsof  that  fertile  section 
of  country,  and  to  supply  their  wants  from  the  sea  board. 

The  actual  number  of  Steamboats  now  on  the  Lakes, 
compared  with  1841,  is  not  much,  if  any,  inrceased,  but 
those  which  have  g-one  off,  have  been  supplied  by  others 
of  double  and  quadruple  in  capacity.  At  that  day,  there 
was  but  one  boat  over  700  tons,  and  one  other  above  600 
tons  burthen.  The  new  ones  range  from  600  to  1200  tons. 
At  that  time,  the  business  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  could  be 
done  by  six  or  eight  of  the  then  largest  size  boats;  now,  it 
requires  15  of  more  than  double  capacity,  to  do  it,  aided  by 
about  20  Steam  propellers  of  more  than  300  tons  each,  and 
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an  almost  endless  number  of  large  brigs  and  scliooners, 
many  of  which  can  carry  10  to  15,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Since  1841,  the  price  of  fare  and  freight  by  Steamboats 
has  fallen  to,  cabin  passage  and  found,  $12;  steerage,  $6; 
light  goods  35,  and  heavy  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds, 
except  late  in  the  fall  months,  when  an  advance  is  usually 
made  in  freight  alone. 

In  1835  the  follow^ing  description  of  property  came  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  being  then  the  only  exjjorting  State 
on  these  Lakes,  and  passed  through  Buffalo,  via.  the  Erie 
Canal  to  tide  water. 

Bhls.  Flour.       Bush.  Wheat         Lbs.  Staves.     Bbls.  Provisions.     Bbls.  Ashes.        Lbs.  Wool 

86,233     9H,071    2,565,272    6,562     4,410    149,911 

In  1845.  the  exports  of  Ohio,  and  other  States  around  these 
Lakes,  sent  off  by  the  same  channel. 

717,466        1354,990       88,296,431       68,000         34,602     2,957,761 

The  total  amount  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  from  the 
same  states  in  1845,  and  which  passed  over  the  Lakes, 
exceeded  1,500,000  barrrels  of  flour. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  shores  around  Lake 
Michigan,  more  particularly  the  westei-n,  has  become 
settled  within  a  few  years,  many  thriving  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  besides  Chicago,  have  sprung  into  existence. 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  may  be  mentioned  Navarino, 
Sheboygan,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Little  Fort, 
containing  an  active  and  busy  population,  from  1,000 
to  over  8,000  each,  and  annually  increasing.  While  the 
rich  and  valuable  lands  in  the  rear,  all  owned  by  the 
Government,  is  being  rapidly  sold,  and  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, by  an  industrious,  enterprizing,  and  worthy  class 
of  settlers. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  St.  Josephs  and  Grand-River 
towns  and  others,  are  pushing  forward  with  great  zeal, 
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and  adding-  larg-ely  to  their  numbers  yearly.  The  larg-e 
rivers  traversing  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  which  dis- 
charg"e  themselves  into  that  Lake,  are  already  navigated 
by  Steamboats  fitted  for  that  navigation,  and  so  are  Fox 
River  and  Winnebago  Lake,  beyond  Green  Bay. 

The  earninofs  from  the  business  done  to  Lake  Michio-an 
in  1833  by  Steamboats,  amounted  to  $4355:  in  1834,  it 
increased  to  $6272:  in  1841,  the  large  amount  of  $226,352 
was  done.  I  cannot  give  the  increase  in  dollars  and  cents 
from  that  time  to  this ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  the  increase 
of  population  and  productions  of  that  portion  of  our  Lake 
country,  requires  over  40,000  tons  of  steam  and  sail  vessels 
to  do  their  business,  you  can  form  some  conjecture,  what 
its  increase  has  been. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  remark  about  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  vessels  on  these  Lakes,  in  justice  to  the 
owners  and  builders,  as  well  as  those  who  navigate  them. 
This  commerce  being  carried  on,  on  inland  waters,  the 
size  and  hazards  of  navigating  these  Lakes  (called  by  the 
ignorant  and  uninformed,  "  Goose  Ponds " )  not  at  all 
understood ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  vessels  upon  them 
are  of  that  class  of  clumsy,  badly  rigged,  and  ill  constructed 
things,  usually  employed  in  internal  navigation.  But  so  far 
from  such  being  the  case,  take  this  whole  fleet,  in  number 
over  500  Steamboats,  Steam  Propellers,  Brigs  and 
Schooners, — for  beauty  of  model,  taste  in  rig,  finish  and 
furnishing,  strength  and  firmness  of  construction,  capacity 
for  business,  rapidity  of  movement,  superior  care  and 
skill  with  which  they  are  navigated,  cannot  be  surpassed,  if 
it  can  be  equalled,  on  any  waters  in  the  world, — ocean  or 
inland.  The  storms  and  tempests  on  these  Lakes,  are  as 
violent  as  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  dangers  of  navigating 
them,  is   known  and  acknowledged  by  those  who  have 
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tried  both,  to  be  equally  as  great,  if  not  g-reater.     Hence 
the  superior  character  of  the  vessels  employed  upon  them. 

It  is  twenty  eight  years  this  season,  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  steam  on  these  Lakes.  During-  the  whole  time, 
only  one  serious  accident  has  occurred  from  the  bursting- 
of  boilers  or  steam  pipes.  This  took  place  in  the  fall  of 
1829  or  '30,  on  board  of  a  small  boat  called  the  Peacock, 
soon  after  leaving-  this  port.  The  steam  pipe  leading-  from 
the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  and  which  passed  throug-h  the 
steerag-e  cabin,  burst,  and  about  twenty  persons  were 
scalded,  fourteen  of  whom  died.  In  some  other  instances  a 
few  (probably  10  or  12  in  all)  have  been  injured  by  defects 
in  some  of  the  steam  apparatus. 

Considering'  the  amount  of  steam  on  these  Lakes,  the 
dang-erous  navig-ation  they  pursue,  does  not  this  account 
exhibit  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  superior  build  of 
the  eng-ines  and  every  thing-  connected  with  them.  Full 
one  half  of  the  whole  of  which,  and  the  boilers  now 
employed,  and  within  the  past  two  years,  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  new  ones  introduced  into  use,  have  been  constructed 
in  shops  established  around  these  Lakes.  And  does  it  not 
testify  strong-ly,  to  the  remarkable  skill  and  care  ^vith  which 
the  engineers  employed  on  these  boats  understand  their 
business,  and  conduct  their  operations  ? 

The  Steamboats  Erie,  Washington  and  Vermillion,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  two  on  the  Lakes,  and  one  in  port :  in  the 
two  first  instances,  great  loss  of  life  took  place,  but  none  of 
these  disasters  are  to  be  attributed  to  any  failure  or  defects 
of  the  engines  or  boilers,  but  resulted  entirely  from  other 
causes. 

In  undertaking'-  to  arrive  at  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
commerce  on  these  great  Lakes,  I  adopt  the  following- 
mode  : 
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The  amount,  ixs  shown  by  the  tables  appended  hereto, 
and  wliat  is  done  from  the  extensive  mills  at  Black  Rock, 
which  joins  this  city,  in  1845,  by  an  estimate  made  by  the 
Canal  Board  of  this  State,  from  a  system  long-  adopted, 
and  from  experience  foiuid  to  give  very  near  the  true 
amomit,  is  $28,000,000;  add  the  commerce  to  and  from 
this  city,  which  never  reaches  the  canal,  and  it  will  increase 
the  sum  $5,000,000  more:  which  amount  is  further  to 
be  increased  by  all  the  business  delivered  on  and  taken  from 
the  lakes  by  the  various  other  Canals  and  Rail  Roads 
named  in  this  communication ;  and  the  very  large  amount 
of  what  may  be  termed  intermediate  commerce  between 
different  ports  on  the  Lakes,  which  I  put  with  great  confi- 
dence, at  an  equal  amount  with  that  done  through  Buffalo. 
And  to  all  this  must  be  added  the  amount  done  on  Lake 
Ontario,  which  I  place  at  $15,000,000,  and  I  arrive,  without 
the  (ear  of  being'  refuted  at  an  amount  of  $81,000,000, 
without  including-  one  dollar  of  the  immense  sums  of  money 
carried  over  these  Lakes. 

I  have  thus  far,  in  treating  of  the  Lake  Commerce,  con- 
fined myself  exclusively  to  the  property  carried,  and  the 
number  and  value  of  vessels  employed  in  doing  the 
business. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  another  important 
branch  of  this  business;  the  number  of  passengers  that 
annually  cross  these  Lakes. 

Last  year,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  there  were 
three  daily  lines  of  large  steamboats  leaving  Buffalo  for 
Toledo,  Detroit,  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
as  far  as  Chicago,  besides  other  shorter  lines. 

From  a  careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  names  of  pas- 
sengers, on  the  different  boat's  way-bills,  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Steamboat  Association,  of  which  I   was  the 
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ag-eiit,  made  by  a  g'Ciitleniau  of  ackiiowledg-ed  correctness 
as  an  accountant,  and  whose  labors  I  have  reviewed,  I 
find  the  following*  approximating*  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
number. 

During-  the  last  season,  the  number  of  Passengers 

which  left  Buffalo,  was        -         -         -         .      93,367 
Taken  on  board  at  way-ports  before  the  Boats 


reached  the  end  of  their  route, 


5,369 
9a'736 


58,106 


Of  these  ])assengers,  there  were 
landed  at  Erie,  Pa., 
Conneaut  and  Ashtabula.  O., 
,Grand  Eiver,  O., 
Cleveland,  0., 
Huron,  0.,  - 
Sandusky,  O., 

Toledo,  O.,  -         -         -         - 
Monroe,  M .,    - 
Detroit,  M.,  -         -         _ 

Total  number,  Lake  Erie, 
Mackinac,    -         -         -         - 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,       do. 
Racine,  do.     - 

Southport,         do. 
Chicago,  III,     -         -         - 

Total  to  the  Upper  Lakes, 

98,736     98,736 

Some  few  of  these  passengers  for  the  Upper  Lakes, 
were  landed  at  Green  Bay,  to  which  place  a  boat  made 
one  trip  last  year  from  Buffalo,  and  at  some  few  other  way 


4,130 
2,106 
1,266 

14,895 
1,536 
2,274 
9,935 
1,323 

20,636 

1,669 

405 

12,773 

2,750 

2,789 

20,244 


40,630 
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ports,  but  they  are  not  desii>'nated,  being-  added  to  the  ports 
nearest. 

To  this  large  number  oi'  up  jjasseng-ers,  must  be  added 
all  coming-  trom  the  West,  and  multitudes  passing-  in  the 
various  small  boats,  from  port  to  port,  of  which  we  have 
no  account,  and  the  number  in  vessels,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know,  and  it  will  make  another  amount,  equal  to 
the  number  I  g-ive  you  as  having-  been  taken  in  Steamboats 
up.  Thus  showing-  that  about  200,000  persons,  independ- 
ent of  the  crews  of  the  Steamboats  and  Vessels,  crossed 
these  Upper  Lakes  in  1845.  And  to  this  g-reat  number 
may  be  added  50,000  more,  passing-  and  re-passing-  on  Lake 
Ontario  in  various  w^ays,  and  including-  those  taken  to  and 
from  the  Upper  Lakes  in  the  Propellers  and  Vessels,  whi®h 
pass  via.  the  Welland  Canal.  Making-  the  total  ag-g-reg-ate 
of  all  the  passeng-ers  passing-  on  all  the  Lakes  in  1845, 
about  one-fourth  of  a  million. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  and  lines  run  last  season,  there 
is  this  season,  one  boat  running-  from  here  to  Green  Bay, 
and  two  from  Cleveland  and  Detroit  to  the  Sault  de  St. 
Marie,  and  one  from  Mackinac  to  the  Sault  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  business  just  commencing-  with  the  copper 
regions  around  Lake  Superior. 

Surely,  this  vast  amount  of  life  exposed,  capital  inves- 
ted in  steam  and  sail  vessels,  and  value  of  property 
transported  therein,  owned  by  the  citizens  of  so  many 
States  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  and  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing one  hundred  millions  annually ;  nearly  equaling  the 
whole  Foreign  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  cannot  but 
present  a  strong  claim  on  the  justice  of  Congress  for  an 
equitable  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  for  its  protec- 
tection  and  safety. 

Owing  to    the  dilapidated  condition   of  the  unfinished 
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harbors  around  Lake  Erie,  the  bars  which  liave  been 
permitted  to  form  at  the  entrance,  and  the  very  low  state 
of  the  water  in  the  Lakes,  but  few  of  the  ports  are  acces- 
sible, except  to  vessels  of  the  lightest  draft  of  water  when 
loaded ;  the  larg^er  ones  being-  unable  either  to  enter  or 
leave  them  when  full  freighted  without  sticking  fast  on  the 
liars  at  their  mouths,  requiring  to  be  partly  unloaded  before 
they  can  get  over.  Such  has  been  the  daily  sight  at  this 
})ort  this  spring.  And  it  is  mainly  to  expenditures  made 
by  private  companies  and  individuals,  that  any  of  the 
harbors  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  can  be  approached 
at  all  by  Steamboats  and  vessels.  Works  have  been  com- 
menced at  two  or  three  places,  by  the  Government,  but 
Hke  those  on  all  the  other  Lakes,  they  are  unfinished,  and 
afford  but  slight  protection  to  the  great  busirfess  doing 
there.  * 

Ruinous  and  destructive  as  this  is  to  our  commerce,  the 
difficulties  are  vastly  increased  from  the  almost  impassible 
condition  of  the  flats  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  Here  steamboats 
and  vessels  are  daily  compelled,  in  all  weather,  to  lie  fast 
aground  and  shift  their  cargoes,  passengers,  and  luggao-e 
into  lighters  ;  exposing  life,  health,  and  property  togreat 
hazard,  and  then  by  extraordinary  heaving  and  hauling, 
are  enabled  to  get  over.  Indeed,  so  bad  has  this  passage 
become  that  one  of  the  largest  steamboats,  after  lying  two 
or  three  days  on  these  flats,  every  thing,  taken  from  her 
into  lighters,  was  unable,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  steam 
and  every  thing  else  she  could  bring  into  service,  to  pass 
over ;  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  freight  and  passengers 
to  a  smaller  boat  to  proceed  with  them,  abandon  the  trip, 
and  return  to  Buffalo.  Others  have  been  compelled  not 
only  to  take  out  all  their  cargoes,  but  even  their  chains 
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and  anchors  have  been  striped  from  them  before  they  could 
g-et  over. 

I  see  a  bill  has  been  reported  in  Cong-ress  for  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  lands  on  Lake  Superior.  This  is  well — but  to 
make  it  really  beneficial,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
another  bill  authorizing-  appropriations  for  a  canal  (and  only 
a  short  one  is  required)  to  be  constructed  around  the 
Sault  de  St.  Marie,  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  larg-est 
vessels  on  the  Lakes  to  pass.  This  work  would  be  done 
on  the  lands  of  the  Government  and  lead  to  lands  owned 
only  by  the  Government.  It  would  open  to  commerce  one 
of  the  larg-est  Lakes  in  the  g-reat  chain,  with  its  extensive 
fisheries  and  boundless  minerals,  and  induce  the  sale  and 
settlement  of  these  mineral  lands  with  great  rapidity. 

There  is  on  Lake  Superior  at  present,  one  larg-e  propel- 
ler of  300*tons  burthen,  taken  by  land  around  the  falls,  one 
larg-e  brig  of  195  tons,  built  last  year  above  the  falls,  and 
some  two  or  three  smaller  vessels. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  communication  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  Constitutional  right  (the  duty  to  do  so 
being-  very  obvious)  of  Cong-ress  to  make  appropriations 
for  objects  herein  asked  for.  This  question  has  underg-one 
so  much  discussion,  by  the  ablest  statesmen  our  country 
has  produced,  and  been  so  often  affirmatively  acted  upon 
by  every  administration  since  our  Government  has  had  an 
existence,  it  may  be  considered  as  practically  settled. 

But  I  will  merely  remark,  that,  until  very  recently,  the 
Government  owned  the  whole,  and  is  at  present  much  the 
largest  holder  of  all  the  lands  surrounding  the  Western  end 
of  this  great  chain  of  Lakes.  Have  not  those  who  have 
purchased  of  this  land  and  located  themselves  upon  it, 
whose  money  has  gone  into  the  public  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Union  at  large,  in  common  sense,  justice, 
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and  the  luiiversjal  practice  in  similar  cases,  tliougli  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  abmidance, 
in  every  State  and  every  community,  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  public  make  a  suitable  and  common  hig-liway  for 
them  to  g-et  to  and  from  their  property  1  Is  the  justice  of 
such  a  claim  ever  denied  ?  I  now  refer  more  particularly 
to  improving-  the  channel  across  the  flats  in  Lake  St.  Clair? 
which  interrupts  seriously  the  communication  between 
Lakes  Michig-an,  Huron,  and  Erie.  Is  the  Government 
any  more  than  an  individual,  prohibited  from  taking-  care  of, 
or  doing-  any  thing-  to  improve  the  value  of  its  own 
property  ? 

The  Constitution  says,  "Cong-ress  shall  have  power  to 
reg-ulate  trade  between  the  several  States,  and  provide  for 
the  general  -welfare."  Is  it  regulated,  or  their  welfare 
provided  for,  because  nature  has  formed  a  channel,  connect- 
ing so  many  contiguous  States,  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
an  Indian  canoe,  capable  of  carrying  one  person  and 
provisions  necessary  for  his  voyage,  (being  all  that  icas 
required  before  the  country  beyond  it  became  settled)  to 
be  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  such  an 
extended  line  of  States?  Or  is  it  more  consonant  with 
common  sense,  that  this  channel  or  highway  should  be 
improved,  and  their  welfare  provided  for,  by  making  it 
suitable  for  the  passage  of  such  means  of  conveyance,  as 
the  business  transactions  of  the  several  States  require  ? 
Does  not  this  better  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by 
closely  connecting  and  binding  them  together  by  the  strong 
bond  of  mutual  interests,  than  to  leave  them  separated, 
isolated,  and  alone? 

The  line  of  frontier  on  these  Northern  and  Western 
lakes,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Atlantic  frontier  from  Maine 
to  Louisana,  and  as  much  exposed  to  im'oads  from  Foreign 
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ag-gression  as  tlie  lattei-.     Is  one  more  entitled  than  the 
other,  to  public  expenditure  for  defence  and  protection  ? 

Has  not  Cong-ress  always,  and  do  they  not  continue  to 
make  larg-e  appropriations  for  the  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  country,  in  maintaining"  a  navy,  building-  fortifications 
for  the  protection  of  sea  ports,  break-waters,  light-houses, 
and  surveying  and  making  out  channels  ?  Where  does 
the  money  come  from  to  meet  these  appropriations  ? 
Not  from  the  city  of  New- York,  or  any  other  place, 
because  the  foreign  fabrics  are  landed  there,  "and  the 
duties  paid  at  that  Custom  House,  but  it  is  furnished  by 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
who  purchase  and  consume  these  imports.  Great  care  is 
taken,  that  the  merchant  of  New- York  shall  have  a  good 
and  safe  harbor  for  his  ship  to  arrive  in,  with  a  fleet  to 
cruise  for  his  protection,  as  the  Home  Squadron  has  been 
required  to  do  for  a  number  of  years  past,  while  another 
man  in  another  part  of  the  country,  who  pays  the  expense 
of  the  Ne\v  Yorker,  is  denied  an  expenditure  of  a  part  of 
the  money  he  pays  to  improve  an  inland  communication, 
that  he  may  get  his  taxed  property  home,  without  suffering 
the  loss  and  incurring  the  increased  expense  he  is  subjec- 
ted to.  You,  sir,  are  an  inhabitant  of,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Western  country.  Do  you  not,  in  calling  at  their 
(not  cabins)  houses,  find  the  teas  of  China,  the  silks  and 
wines  of  France,  the  broad-cloths  of  England  and  Germany, 
in  short,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  upon  which  they  have  paid  the  demands  of 
Government,  for  its  introduction  into  the  country  ?  When 
they  tell  you  of  the  damage  and  loss  their  property  receives 
in  getting  it  to  their  homes,  for  want  of  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary expenditure  of  a  part  of  their  own  money,  to  improve 
the  inland  channels  of  communication  which  they  use,  what 
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reply  do  you  or  can  you  make  them?  "Oh,  such  expendi- 
tures of  the  money  would  be  all  wrong,  altogether  unconsti- 
tutional. You  must  pay  the  taxes,  however,  but  the  money 
must  all  go  to  sustain  and  protect  the  great  cities  on  the 
sea-board  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country ! " 

The  ]3eople  of  the  Western  States  are  behind  none  in 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  will  bear  their  share 
cheerfully  of  any  burthen  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  even  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  property  and 
life.  They  have  not  yet  complained  much  of  the  partiality 
practised  in  disbursing  the  public  revenue,  but  they  will 
have  just  cause  to  do  so,  if  it  is  practised  too  long.  A 
little  will  suffice  and  satisfy  these  wants,  grant  it  freely 
and  in  time, — do  not  keep  all  the  money  for  other  sections, 
and  think  that  the  donating  a  few  acres  of  wild  land, 
which  their  industry  and  hardships  incurred,  has  made  of 
any  value,  is  a  fair  equivalent  and  all  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  commerce  of  these  great  Lakes  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  this  Union,  whether  regarded  in  a  commer- 
cial or  national  point  of  view. 

Commercially,  as  binding  together  by  the  strong  liga- 
ments of  mutual  interest  and  benefits,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  States,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  exchange  their 
varied  commodities  of  trade,  one  with  the  other,  and  with 
all ;  while  each  revolving  year  adds  a  new  and  stronger 
link  to  the  bright  chain  of  friendship  and  interests,  which 
indissolubly  connect  them  together.  Nationally,  as  furnish- 
ing the  Government  with  the  cheapest,  most  prompt  and 
efficient  means  of  defence  to -an  extended  frontier.  Only 
give  the  hardy  navigators  of  these  Northeren  and  Western 
Lakes,  channels  of  communication  deep  enough  to  swim 
their  ships  in,  and  harbors  to  protect  them  from  tempests  and 
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TABLES- 

— Showing  the  amount  and  dcscripti 

Jll 

ofPropcrtij,  received  at  and  shipped  ft 

TABLE  NO.  I. 

ArSPellrj. 

BodnlnJtSciintl'g 

I'ROUUCT 

Sliinglea.  [       Timber. 

OF  woou. 

wood. 

—Shir 

—f;;?ir 

— ijsr- 

B^^^^r- 

PKODUCl 

or    ANIMALS. 

Butter.        1           Lard.           |          Wool. 

aide* 

Flour. 

Uye. 

VEGETABLE 

FOUU. 

Feet. 

M. 

C.  Feet, 

52,388,447 

60,604,-854 

8,082,548 

19,271,-577 

190,000 

244,000 

166,052 

7,638,000 

312,000 
348,000 

Barrels. 

Bafrels. 

B.iireb. 

Pounda. 

Founds. 

Pound,. 

Founds. 

Poun.U. 

BurteU. 

6!  ),710 
21  !,294 
-2-.  1.903 
2;  i,127 
4:  !,562 
4:  ,272 
1.'  ,608 
It  ,552 
2:   ,191 
IC  ,-225 

,520 

Busliela, 

Bu.liels. 

nu.,liel!i. 

Uii.liels. 

Ohio business  of  1844  ; 

•'               ...."....    1845^ 
Michioan "   ...•    1^44-/ 

...."....    1845 5 
Illinois, "    ...-    ISi-l/ 

"    ....    1845 

"Wisconsin, "   .1844  ) 

...."....    1845 
Indiana "   1844/ 

98,.520 

107,364 

122,500 

144,675 

24,550 

59,292 

4,204 

7,828 

.  94,772 

189,983 

1,853 

1,8.34 

4,157 
1,810 

1,5.57,676 

1,976,334 

77,139 

306,773 

6,000 

660 

344,774 

1,214,554 

2,880,168 
4,602,.541 

5 

17J 
323 

35 

8,312 
7,310 

1,478 

"298 

16,806 

19,714 

11,827 

11,1.58 

79 

101 

254 

282 

1,252 

1,891 

1,768 

1,456 

54 

38,556 

21,141 

1,626 

325 

1,002 

3,507 

80 

10,530 

3,092 

66 

1 

■23,616 

25,80-2 

617 

914 

7,372 

5,184 

510 

1,304 

751 

76 

34 

382 

779,259 

6,761 

98,051 

314,095 

1,404,631 

1,370,917 

34,644 

■      3,977 

37.'] 

120,694 
197,121 

3,668,082 

1,719,040 

210,233 

6,633 

40,812 

18,555 

389 

1,493,774 

3,975 

1-23,953 

437,434 

1,837,171 

42,869 

8-2,346 
200 

876,523 
52 

1,720,947 

•2,250,438 

256,407 

352,031 

71,436 

162,199 

13,221 

37,324 

1-2,611 

35,965 

1.5,767 

79,263 

1,746 
38,745 

21,38b 

171,895 

19,348 

40,623 

220,545 

336,84() 

13,027 

33,578 

9,922 

15,.534 

440,244 
404,029 
373,481 

-265,858 

7,824 

6,487 

4,530 

'2,804 

24,104 

37,735 

168 

553 

l,-289 
767 

1,216 

109,267 
33,069 

5,262 

55 

4,684 
•2,904 

1,718 

....   "   ....■  1845  J 
Pennsylvania, "   1344/ 

....'•....    1845^ 

Kentucky, "   ..■•    1844/ 

'■     ■          ...."....    1845^ 
Missouri '. . .   "   1844/ 

136 

"   1845  ( 

Canada, "   ....    1844 

...."....    1845^' 

I^'S.?J22£?} "   ••••   1844 

...."....    1845 

New-York,  ..  ..business  of  1844 

"              "   1845 

346,399 

510,943 

15,047 

28,154 

4,859,759 
8,106,802 
10,642,693 
11,825,247 

17J 
368 
244  i 
191 

8,312 

9,086 

200 

2,354 

60.949,047 

88,296,431 

566,189 

877,679 

409 
980 
980 
409 
917 

32,040 
34,602 
5,325 
3,815 
38,417 
37,365 
38,261 

51,862 
28,066 
555 
169 
28,235 
32,417 
48,556 

32,900 
33,662 

448 
422 

1,198,166 
20,645 

1,560,344 

1,572,015 

744,483 

1,187,913 

5,537,104 

2,186,026 

744,437 

1,211,664 

2,838,966 
13,475 

2,089,589 

-2,9.57,761 

.553,5.59 

463,556 

284,228 
648,470 
9-2,101 
121,391 
769,861 
376,329 

850,3 

717,4 

8 

4,4 

31 

66 
49 
25 
91 
30 
38 

1,78 
1,35 

,097 
,990 
7 
6 
996 
104 
,724 

3,505 
903 
44 

114,.5'29 
33,069 

25 

33,094 

114,.5'29 

207,800 

6,402 
•2,904 
1,829 
0,1:50 

1)",040 
8,'231 

•32.090 

15,045 
3,266 

AsCTegate business  of  1845 

...."....    1843 

545,097 
361,446 
483,796 

19,932,069 
15,502,450 
8,661.361 

554 
262 
221 

11,440  89,174,110 
8,512  61,515,236 
1,564!;H4,747,261 

54,084 
33,348 
26.666 

1,218,811 

2,759,928 
2,304,827 
2,901,778 

3,397,690 
6,281,577 
7,985,628 

2,85-2,441 

* 

3,441,317 
-2,643,148 
1,249,524 

721,8 
851,1 

880,8 

1,35 

1,781 
1,69 

903 
2,549 
•2,832 

55 
11 

3,266 
15,045 
9,911 

TABLE    NO  n.      ■                /                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                              i 

Ohio, business  of  1844  / 

Midhiaan "   ....    1344  ( 

...."....    1845^ 

Wisconsin, "   ....    1844 1 

...."....    1845  <| 
Indiana "   18U  ( 

....    "   ....    1845^ 
Pennsylvania, "    1844  / 

...."....    1845^ 

Kentucky, "   ..'..    1844/ 

..."....    1845^ 
Missouri "   1844  (< 

....    "    ....    1845  1) 
Tennessee, "   1844  / 

Alabama,. "   1844/ 

....   "   ....    1845^ 
Iowa, "      .    .    1844  / 

4,725 
2,562 
4,110 
1,330 
2,280 

.    800 

160 

422 
220 

2,910 

.480 

900 

3,600 

360 

5 
5 
2 

1,696 
1,118 

89 
2,658 

615 

92 

5,593 

129 

3,526 

4,050 

2,016 

63 

184 

4,770 
4,857 

3,931 
2,035 

30 
73 
34 

•    75 
10 

:    9 
34 

13 
6 

f  = 

8 
3 

i. 

5,139 

2 

:>25 

2,248 

...."....    1845^ 

Canada, "   1844/ 

....   "   ....   1845^ 

JS.'-;jrgS.,| "   ■•••    1844 

...."....    1845 

.Sew- York, busines.s  of  1844 

','   ....   1845 

12,497 
4,112 
2,375 

10,750 

2,910 

5,340 

2,819,496 

.3,135,619 

109,499 
84,344 

96,325 
137,.580 

14,440 
13,025 

4 

12 
"'31 

1,785 
3,776 
2,924 

3.482 

92 
6,337 

5,248 
1,228 

200 

5',726 

4,113 

112 

10,800 

1,770 

10,823 

296,452 

308,449 

2,3^6 
3,:3jO 

90 

203 

1'  ,982 

6S 

3 

325 
5,141 
4,642 

5,872 

2,248 

8,316 
10,564 

1,000 

44,433 
45,354 

Aggregate biuiness  of  1845 

"              ....   "   ....    1844 
....   "   ....    1843 

14,862 
14,872 
31,7:51 

3,140,959 

2,822,406 
908,83: 

7 

84,344 

109,499 

4.5,612 

137,580 
96,325 
151,480 

13,025 
14,440 
12,428 

4 

43 

7,258 
4,709 
9,930 

7,565 
.5,340 
6,878 

•      200 

14,913 

5,838 
166 

319,272 
298,2-22 

.. 

3,:it0 
2,366 
2,2  r5 

'  271 
11,072 
■,.508 

3 

2,424 

11,013 

4,967 

17 

45,354 
44,433 
85,524 

-■ 

- 1' 

cvious  tu  IS43 

110  il/stiiicl 

iiade  betv 

1 

nil  Bacon,  or  between  Buuer  and  Lurii. 

vcd  at  and  shipped  from.  Buffuloj  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 
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4,684 
2,904 


1,718 


J9 

6,402 

)9 

2,904 

55 

1,839 

lb 

6,136 

H 

9,040 

9 

55 

8,231 

fi 

11 

23.096 

15,045 
3,366 


3,366 
15,045 
9,911 


594J 

413 

316 

276 


25 

183 


16J 
693 


1,587 

927 

2,179 


410 
150 


3,312 
103 
243 

3,455 
102 

'   65 


525 
140 


323 


ALL  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


204,361 
580,464 


3,889 

26,903 

1,902 


210, 
608, 


608. 

210, 

1,779, 


3,138,.583 

3,437,576 

109,906 

59,760 


3,487,336 
3,248,488 
2,660,794 


80,061 

136,735 

13,061 

6,131 


33,219 
423 


116,341 
133,279 
10,141 

51,284 


184,563 
136,482 
787.669 


31,185 
4,436 

845 


4,436 
32,030 
33,736 


MANCTFACTCKES. 


53,699 

370,656 

16,653 

1,680 


273,336 
69,3.53 

198,838 


325,045 
671,8.52 

4,288 
66,699 

26,073 


26,401 

3,260 

39,380 

16,492 


233,593 


139,866 
353,651 


1,090,548 

362,459 

■'108,980 


277,103 

259.011 

183,407 

>2S9,6j6 

23,663 

54,631 

21,138 

69,374 

10,157 

31,057 

13,892 

19,125 

850 


13 


530 
730, 
370 
537. 


1,354, 
900. 
594! 


2,043 

71.832 

124,116 

273,555 


126, 
345 


345,387 
136,158 
,5^1,334 


6,000 
143,518 


6,000 

143,518 

50,165 

18,000 


161,518 
56,165 
16,400 


24,338 

16,867 

390 


24,728 
17,849 
53,703 
1.5,930 


33,779 
77,430 
87,759 


16,930 


945 
1,213 


48,059 

62,722 

11,982 

15,292 

1,859 

9,520 

1,781 

284 

1,678 

2,354 

1,146 

5,064 


66, 
95, 
1.57, 
W.). 
'295 
224, 
167, 


OTHER   ARTICLES. 


863, 
881, 


85 
>,677 

835 


,042 
i,273 


869, 

893, 

76, 

10,012 

11, HO.  I 

915, 
3,186, 


1,378 
1,594 


6,231 
248,400 


1,703,410 


6,231 
1,951,810 

9,500 

3,040 

1,954,850 

15,731 

2,000 


2,813,997 

2,953,127 

1,156,587 

1,042,816 

203,794 

93,517 

36,037 

41,740 

236,300 

274,138 

32.039 

132,635 

2,425 

(t)  619,415 


(0     47, 
6, 


4,480, 
.5.211. 
2,317, 
1,633, 


170 
150 
510 


6,844 
6,798, 
5.303, 


327 

,237 

,882 


5,139 


335 
5,141 
4,642 

5,872 

iMlis 

4,967 
17 


2,248 
8,316 


10,564 
1,000 


100 

73,700 

2,882 

122,504 

3,330 

79,931 

3,339 

9,951 

3,.530 


44,433 
45,354 


45,354 
44,433 
85,524 


30 
1,468 
1,706 

30 
180 


9,441 

89,606 

13,054 

517,993 


2,439 
45,216 

48,475 


807,599 
23,495 
25,693 


.50,914 
45,216 


28,307 
13,261 

7,839 

230 

26,594 

9,975 

291 


504 


28,537 
58,352 
32,515 
63,012 


120.364 

61,0.52 

166,072 


548 
2,009 


2,009 
5,396 
4,861 
6,162 


11,558 
6,870 
2,428 


1,533 
11.867 


1,193 
4,385 


2,553 


5,887 
15,613 

6,296 
19,472 


35,085 
12,183 
19,704 


4,992 
17,840 


17,840 
4,992 
■4,775 


1,149,393 

1,033,022 

1,984,033 

1,445,947 

1,593.531 

1,059,065 

3,033,386 

4,114,877 

372,514 

117,.560 

53,008 

..55,846 

15,553 
5,258 
10,691 

376 


970 
2,400 
1,111 


2,081 

2,400 

470 


8,260, 

8,482 

.578, 

1,008 


9,491. 
8,838, 
7,936. 


4,480 

38,867 

857,400 

72,019 


110,886 
861,880 
747,978 


420,082 
393,321 
398,180 
464,.533 
443,733 
755,513 
500,015 
430,393 
132,376 
147,346 
1,978 
,5,195 


470 
20,736 


1,786,733 

3,307,125 

556,862 

605.921 


2,813,046 
2,343,585 
1,829,550 


1,205 


80,492 

.383,694 


^82,094 
7fi0,492 
7*31,234 


24,740 

28,572 

18,778, 

20,282, 

8,640, 

8,439 

6,.541, 

7,973 

4,663, 

.5,370, 

1,479 

2,079 

410 

1,368, 

37, 

689, 

30, 

184, 


31,373 

14,653 

1,640 

199,902 

433,796 


65,493,878 
7.5,426,363 

28,184,838 
25,467,065 


bctweeo  Builcr  and  Laid. 


{  Lard  Oil. 


1  Factory  in  Budalo  in  It4-J. 


100,893,428 

93,678,706 

88,296,036 

[Tcweii,  T 


.565, 
900. 
169| 
247, 
86, 
98 
47, 
53 
22 
70, 
37. 
51, 


130 
17,310 


3,000 
2.30 
922^259 
437,867 
516,161 
696,590 
KM,  457 


10,600 
34,700 

85,770 

1,916 

.  350 


10,600 
124,.596 


69,200 
132,500 


144,000 


114,600 


201,700 
258,600 


139,012.5,469.361 
368,583  4,964,391 


83, 
482 
228, 
943 

35, 
318 
154 
352 

10 
8, 


,755 
,628 
,908 
,537 
,662 
,008 
,449' 
,136 
594 
,664 
,423 
,300 


5,540 


1.045 
2  86.5 


515,436 
2,122,678 
3,254  7-26 
4,453.525 


193,1 79  5,233,991  i  6..576,20S 
43.-i,420  1  19.013  5,(!71.0tilj  3,770.162 
,717,2041  (>ll,142i4,023,1911_  1,718,259 
IS  &  Co.rfinU'rsTcoiamercial  Adveiti^  ultoce.J 
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BUFFALO  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

E.  R.  JBV7ETT  &  CO.  PROPRIETORS, 

4 

(Hfice,  kxchange  buildings,  maik-st.  ^ 

Tlie  JJiiffalo  Coniiiierciul  Advertiser  is  one  of  the  oldest  JDaily  Newsjiupers  ia 
Western  New-York,  having'  an  extensive  circulation,  and  its  cliaracter  as  a 
Conunercial  Newspaper  stands  unrivalled. 

Having-  arranf;;cnients  with  tlic  Magnetic  Tklkghath,  we  are  /  ow  enabled 
to  furnish  our  subscribers  with  intelligence  from  12  to  18  hours  ahead  of  the 
mail.  And  as  soon  as  the  Magnetic  Line  is  completed  between  this  City  auil 
New-York,  we  have  such  "arrangements  perfected  as  will  enable  us  to  furnish 
to  our  readers,  evkry  afternoon,  the  transactions  on  change  in  Wall-Street 
and  all  important  news,  together  with  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  the  New-York 
Market  or  the  same  day,  thus  furnishing  the  intelligence  siinvltaneonaly 
with  the  New- York  Press.'  and  giviii^r  our  subscribers  the  intelligence  from 
two  to  three  days  ahead  of  its  receipt  through  the  New-York  jiapers  I 

The  Dailv  Paper  is  publislied  on  a  large  imperial  slieet,  every  afternoon,  at 
$8  per  annum. 

The  Tri-Weekly  Commercial  Advertiser  is  published  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and   Saturday,  at  .f  5  per  annum. 

The  ButTalo  Patriot,  a'weekly  sheet  of  mammotli  .size,  is  published  at  the 
low  price  of   ^1  50  per  annum,  payable  invariably  in  advance. 

All  orders  for  cither  of  tlie  above  papers  should  be  addressed, 

E.  R.  JEWETT  &  CO. 

Exchange  Buildings,  Main-Street, 

B  U  F  FA  L  O. 


COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT 

JEWETT,   THOMAS   &    CO. 

Having  facilities  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the  superior  excculion  of 

BOOK   AND   PAMPHLET   WORK,  ^ 

Are  jjrepared  to  execute  all  orders  in  that  line,  at  short  notice,  and  on  fair  terms. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  FANCY  PRINTING, 

Including  every  description  of  Job  Work,"  executed  in  the  most  elegant  style. 

BLANK   BOOK   MANUFACTURING, 

in  all   its  branches.      Setts  of  Books  for  Banks,   Counting  Houses   and  other 
purposes,   made  to  order,  of  the  best  paper  and  materials. 

Omce,   Exchanse  JBuildings,  Jflain-Slreet. 


